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a nation which adopts it may lose one source of strength. To 
the peace-at-any-price manufacturer we remark that a thing 
may be worth more than what it fetches in the market ; and 
we say to either the " Christian" politician or the covert 
Quaker that, while on other points he ignores the teaching 
of the Gospels, he is a hypocrite if he tries to teach us our 
duty on this. And we beg the sentimentalist to remember 
that, after all, force rules the world, and that self-assertion, 
after all, is a condition of welfare. 

It would be a good day if in England we could gain some 
clearer ideas about selfishness and patriotism; if we could 
learn to abstain from insincere professions and from sickening 
cant. We might then, perhaps, remember that, when trade is 
gone and manufactures perished, the memory of a nation that 
has strengthened itself and dared to risk something in the 
cause of humanity, is not so easily lost. 

F. H. Bradley. 

Merton College, Oxford. 



WOMEN IN THE COMMUNITY AND IN THE 
FAMILY.* 

I. 

I shall begin by speaking (i) of the rights of women in 
the community, and (2) of the claims of the community on 
women. 

These two ideas are reciprocal. There cannot be any well- 
founded right attaching to any individual, or class, which is 
not, at the same time, the ground of a legitimate claim, on the 
part of the community, on that individual or class. To assert 
a right is to assert a fourfold relation. For a right implies a 
duty on the part of the person claiming or asserting the right, 
a duty on the part of the person or persons from whom the 
right is claimed, and a reciprocal claim, from that person or 
community, on the person who is the subject of the right. 

* A lecture delivered before the East London Ethical Society. 
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For instance, a child has a right to claim from his parents, 
or the community, the means of education. But the fact that 
he has such a right implies that his parents or the community 
owe him the duty of providing him with the means of educa- 
tion. Moreover, that which gives him a right to the means of 
education makes it, at the same time, his duty to use these 
means to the best of his ability, and is the ground of a claim 
on the part of the community that he shall do that duty. Thus 
we see that every right involves, we may almost say is, in a 
double sense, a duty, and every duty involves, or is, in a double 
sense, a right. What we call it depends on how we look at 
it, and from which side action is due, or hinderance may be 
expected. 

Thus education is the child's right from the community, and, 
for the same reason, is the duty of the community towards the 
child, while it is equally true to say education is the child's 
duty towards the community, and, for the same reason, is the 
right of the community from the child. Both rights and duties 
repose ultimately on the common humanity of all members of 
a community. All differences of detail which may be inci- 
dental to time, place, age, sex, or capacity, must be ultimately 
ruled and determined by one consideration, — viz., the best con- 
tribution which it is possible to demand or to make to the 
common interrelated life of the community. It is only as parts 
of a whole that any individuals can possess any rights ; it is 
only as enabling others to perform their parts in the common 
life, that we owe to any others duties. 

We hear much more nowadays about women's rights than 
about women's duties. And that is natural. It is because 
women are more ready to do their duty by the community, 
than the community is willing to give them the chance of doing 
that duty. Women have a right to demand that they shall 
be allowed to do their duty. And it is their duty to make the 
very best and most of themselves possible, as part workers and 
part contributors to the common stock of happiness or good. 
This claim of women that sex shall be no disability in the 
doing of any kind of work which they can do for the benefit 
of their fellows is, unfortunately, still a claim only. There- 
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fore we hear of it always as a " right." The obstruction, it 
will be observed, comes from the other part, — i.e., the state, or 
the community. But when the community will have acknowl- 
edged that claim and granted that right, as it most assuredly 
one day will, then we shall hear of women's duties to the com- 
munity. The obstruction then — if there should be any — will 
come from the women themselves. They may fail in perform- 
ing their proper and acknowledged function in society. If 
they do, they will fail in doing their duty. Just now it is society 
that fails in acknowledging, in many instances, the rights of 
women. 

It is probably acknowledged, or at least will not be denied, 
by the inhabitants of the civilized world, that women are 
genuine human beings. It seems, indeed, barbarous and 
ludicrous to think any statement of the kind necessary. Yet 
the denial to woman of educational, political, or social rights, 
on the ground of her sex alone, is undoubtedly a denial of her 
humanity. 

It is, of course, an historical fact that the humanity of women 
has been again and again explicitly denied. So inevitably, so 
fatally, was thought about her moulded by current treatment 
of her, that from using her as a mere instrument to his own 
ends man came to regard her as having no end of her own. 
It was denied that she had any " soul." It became an item in 
the religious creed that she was created for the use of man and 
subservient to him in all things. In Paul Heyse's powerful 
story, " Die Kinder der Welt," one of the characters, who fails 
in the ambitions of his own life, concentrates all his hopes 
and transfers all his ambitions to the future of his little baby 
son. He shall be the " whole man" which his father failed 
to be. And the father continually speaks of himself as the 
"Durchgangspunkt" for this child; the point of entrance into 
life for this spirit which shall have the chance of becoming a 
whole man. Hitherto a woman has been literally and wholly 
a " Durchgangspunkt" for humanity. She never had a chance 
of becoming herself a "whole-human being." Her whole 
value was that through her instrumentality a whole-man 
might arise. 
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This position, inadequate and therefore unjust as it is in the 
life of to-day, has not been without its value, and its possibilities 
of nobleness. 

On the whole, the human economy which has sacrificed the 
woman to the mother, and has thrown the burden and the 
privilege of enterprise and control on the male, has done more 
for humanity than the economy of the beehives has done for 
the bees.* Moreover, the sacrifice of the broader humanity, of 
the fuller self-development, of the wider, richer life, which an 
individual may make in order to perform more adequately the 
particular function which he alone, or he best, can perform, this 
sacrifice, when made voluntarily and intelligently, when offered, 
that is, as the best contribution the individual can make to the 
public good, this is the noblest and sanest sacrifice a human 
being can make. When undertaken in that spirit, when really 
necessitated by the exigencies of public need, there is no 
sacrifice which can be demanded of man or woman which 
would not be equitable to demand and noble to yield. 

And one rejoices to think that, however dimly in intellectual 
apprehension, yet brightly and purely in spirit, women have 
again and again evolved this humanest and divinest will out 
of the difficult and narrow circumstances of their lot. I re- 
member having been much struck many years ago by the 
saying of a very simple and very lonely old woman : " I have 
served," she said, " my country well ; I have borne her seven 
noble sons." She was content to sit alone in her old age and 
her feebleness, sustained by the thought of what she had 
done and of what they were doing. 

But the need for the exclusive devotion of women to this 
one form of service has passed away. The necessity for the 
sacrifice of all her other faculties in order to secure the further- 
ance of her mere bodily fruitfulness no longer exists. And 
with the necessity for the sacrifice the nobility of the sacrifice 
has disappeared wholly also. To cling to the sacrifice when 
the necessity for it has passed away; to adore it as divine 

* In the hive we find the male reduced to a mere instrument of sex, while the 
females become the laborers, the rulers, and the important persons generally. 
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when it has ceased to be decently human ; to insist upon the 
narrow function which it involved as " woman's sphere," when, 
as a human being, woman inevitably changes her sphere with 
every change in the life of humanity, — this is to be a slave 
who clings to his fetters, a cripple who despises the use of 
feet, a sentimentalist who, wasting his heart on his own emo- 
tions, has none left for the realities of daily life. It is to be 
superstitious, ignorant, stupid, dull. 

The needs of the community and the best possible contri- 
bution which the individual or class can make to the common 
life must be ever the measure and standard of woman's service, 
of her rights, and of her duties. But the needs of society 
have changed immensely with the progress of civilization. 
These needs are different at different times, in different coun- 
tries, and among different peoples. With us to-day the ques- 
tion is not how we may most rapidly increase our population, 
but how we may most effectively raise our common standard 
of life. Not soldiers for the king's army, but citizens of the 
commonwealth, we ask for. Women are not called upon 
to-day only or chiefly to provide " food for powder" ; to re- 
people vast territories swept bare by pestilence, but to serve 
the community by the development of character, by the in- 
crease and spread of knowledge, by the organization of right 
living, so that for all classes of the community life may be 
wider and fuller and richer in happiness, beauty, and worth. 
She is called upon to help both by her protest against things 
are they are, and by her work to bring about things as 
they may be, and hasten forward that happy day, when every 
soul born, whether man or woman, will have a chance of be- 
coming a whole-human, and a bigger and a worthier whole 
than ever hitherto. To this end we must experiment with our 
women. And we must not be deterred either by the fear that 
we shall spoil their womanhood, or by the fear of accentuating 
the fierce competition of men for bread. 

Nothing can harm the womanhood of woman that extends 
her good citizenship. No rational limitation can be put upon 
her public service save those to which all human beings are 
liable, the limitation of individual capacity and public need. 
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It is true — and I am the last to wish to ignore this — that in 
the reproduction of the species, that fundamental necessity 
of race-life, the part played by women is, and must ever 
continue to be, more onerous than that played by men. The 
woman's part makes a greater demand on her strength and on 
her time. It is the dullest folly to ignore this. It is also a 
blasphemy against nature and against life to suggest that 
women in this are cursed or degraded. It is impious and 
irrational to suggest that if they are to rise to their full 
measure of freedom and dignity as rational human beings, 
they must discard the folly of love, the degradation of mater- 
nity. This thought is as ignorant as it is revolting. If it 
were true, it would condemn at once the whole public life of 
woman, and not only that, but the whole course of nature 
which has culminated in man. 

But I deny utterly that maternity and public work are in- 
compatible. As a matter of fact, we have necessarily among us 
to-day many unmarried women, and the plea that these should 
have some chance of making for themselves a life worth living, 
and of rendering a social service which shall be regarded with 
respect, is often put forward as the sole ground and justifica- 
tion of women's public work. And truly the recognition of 
this claim is the barest humanity and justice. But such a life 
is not an ideal life, and it is always at the ideal life we must 
aim. I regard it as matter for serious regret that we have 
among us so many unmarried women. Whatever be the 
causes, economic or other, through which it has come about, 
we cannot, in my judgment, regard it as either a desirable 
condition of things or one likely to be permanent. It is not 
a normal condition of society, nor is it a healthy or happy 
condition for the women. It seems to me, then, both un- 
scientific and inhuman to construct theories of social life 
which involve conditions which are neither normal nor happy. 

Our ideal, therefore, of women in the community must be 
one which will include within it the ideal of women in the 
family. 

The period of pregnancy in the human race is long, and it 
would be a serious hinderance to public work if during so 
Vol. V.— No. i 3 
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lengthened a period public servants of any class were liable 
to be disabled for service. But we know that the physical 
disabilities, the pains and perils, of our women are largely 
the growth of an artificial and unbalanced life. The barbarous 
and impious immodesty which prevents our teaching our 
young men and women the facts and laws, so far as they 
are known, of human physical life, is answerable for much. 
The inane, ugly, and impure ideal which so many still cherish 
of weak and dependent womanhood is answerable for more. 
With a more rational education, physical, mental, and moral, 
women will escape from most of the physical inabilities under 
which they now labor. As it is, I know healthly women whose 
activity, mental and physical, is in no way impaired during the 
period of gestation. The care of the young infant is a much 
more inevitable tie to mothers. One cannot imagine how the 
duties in this connection can be- delegated with advantage 
either to the mother or child. As things are in our industrial 
and social system, this is no doubt a most formidable difficulty. 
But things must not remain as they are. With shortened 
hours of labor for the individual, with a much lessened number 
of births to the individual, with a reorganized, much socialized, 
and much simplified family life, all mothers might devote a 
larger proportion of time and an infinitely more intelligent 
care to their babies, while at the same time they took their 
regular and fair share of public social work. 

As to what that social work should be in detail, it is not 
possible for any one beforehand to determine. Women can 
be satisfied with nothing less than full and absolute equality 
of opportunity in this matter. Sex must cease to be an arbi- 
trary disability. Women must ask of the community, as their 
right, that they shall be free to will and to do whatever they 
can for the public good. Women must ask it of themselves 
that they shall see to it that they can do what they will. 

I spoke of our not fearing the rivalry of men and women in 
public works. A short time ago this was a fear very keenly 
felt. It has yet by no means disappeared. But surely, the 
most men can ask is fair play. Has not a woman a right to 
work for her living on equal terms with a man, even if she 
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must enter the market as his rival ? On what possible plea 
of justice or humanity can she be denied that opportunity? 
What she can and what she must be denied is the chance 
of underselling the men or of playing the part of the justly 
despised " Blackleg." So long as women are disorganized 
enough, feeble enough, and anti-social enough to do the 
same work as men for less pay, men must and ought to pro- 
test against their interference. The men's interests and the 
women's interests here are absolutely at one. There is no 
more crying need of the day for women than this need of 
their labor organization. I know women who are deliberately 
and persistently underselling men's work, and who hate and 
abhor what they are doing. But it is a case of do it or die. 
There is too often no organization to which such women can 
look for help either in striking against the low rate of women's 
wages, or as a controlling agency against the underselling of 
other women. For women not only undersell men, they 
undersell one another. 

The organization of women, whether in trades unions or 
for political or social ends, is at present necessarily very diffi- 
cult. Women are so unused to independent action, so unused 
to respond to the control of wide social ideas, that it is difficult 
for them to manage their own affairs, and difficult for them to 
be true to one another. At the same time their inclusion in 
men's associations has the disadvantage of being for the women 
enormously less educative, because less responsible, while in 
the case of trades unions there is besides the difficulty of 
allowing them to enter on equal terms with the men. For 
reasons which are, I trust, almost wholly within our control, 
women are, as they are, more liable to come upon the sick- 
list than men. For these reasons it seems to me that all 
those interested in the future of women's work should turn 
their earnest attention to the training of the young. Let us 
give girls of all classes a chance of physical development, of 
meeting the other sex upon equal terms, and of tasting the 
sweets and the seriousnesses of self-government. For this 
latter purpose I know of no better agency than well-organized, 
well-managed social clubs. A spirit of independence, business 
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capacity, and esprit de corps, those most essential virtues in 
public and organized life, find in such clubs a ready and effec- 
tive training-ground. The objects to be attained are easily 
within the comprehension and sympathy of girls ; the habits 
gained in striving after them will be a permanent gain of the 
most serious value. 

It is not, however, among women alone that we find this 
serious need of organization. The need makes itself felt 
everywhere. With more organization, directed more and more 
to the widest social ends, we shall find the spirit of competi- 
tion giving place to the spirit of co-operation. We shall find 
laborers not rivals, but helpers one of another. We shall find 
labor enough for all, when all labor and no one labors too 
much. We shall find leisure enough for all when all have 
leisure, and no one has leisure too much. We shall find 
reward enough for labor when every laborer gets his fair 
share, and no one gets more than his fair share. 

Now, women are for good or for evil launched into public 
life. We cannot recall them. We cannot move forward 
towards anything like complete public organization until 
women are up to the mark of the average masculine attain- 
ment in public spirit and skilled work. 

This brings me to another point of fundamental importance 
for working-women. Not only are the women of to-day, 
broadly speaking, behind men in public spirit and in organ- 
izing capacity, but they are, in many instances, unequal to men 
as skilled workers. It has been stated recently by public 
women, who have a right to speak with authority on labor 
questions, that girls are more unwilling than boys to submit 
to the prolonged training necessary for the production of a 
skilled worker of the first rank. This unwillingness is attrib- 
uted not to an undue dose of original sin in the feminine half 
of humanity, but to the effect on the minds of the girls of the 
anticipation of marriage. There is always the chance for each 
one that she may marry, and thereafter not need her trade. 
Why spend long trouble for short reward ? She is content, 
during the few years she anticipates spending at her trade, to 
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accept low wages, dependence at home, and a subordinate posi- 
tion in the labor market. 

Now, so far as this is true, and so long as it is to any extent 
true, it will be idle for women to organize themselves in trade 
unions ; it will be idle for them to cry aloud from trade plat- 
forms, or from any other platforms, that women should get the 
same wages as men when they do the same work. The work 
may be nominally the same, but if the workmanship is infe- 
rior, the inferior worker should not ask, and will not get, an 
equal wage. 

Much may be hoped for from the spread of technical 
education. Young girls are, when they are healthy, as 
eager as young boys (some think they are more eager) 
to apply themselves to the work that is set before them, 
and master it, just for interest in the work itself and for 
the pleasure of mastery. Much, too, may be hoped for 
from the growth of that sturdy spirit of self-help and per- 
sonal independence which shows itself among the most 
courageous and intelligent women to-day, and which one 
hopes will penetrate, as an ideal at least, all ranks and classes 
of women. 

But I think we must all feel that the determining factor in 
the whole question is, and must be, the place assigned in the 
public consciousness to marriage in relation to women's life 
and women's work. Is it to be, for women, marriage at any 
cost ? Is the unmarried woman to be regarded as a social 
failure ? All sensible people have answered these two ques- 
tions already in the negative. But there remains an immensely 
important question for working-women of every class. Must 
it always remain a choice for a woman between marriage, on 
the one hand, and effective public work, on the other ? 

Is there no chance of combining the two ? Must a woman 
sacrifice all that is in her, else, of work and ambition, if she 
takes upon herself the responsibility of maternity ? Must she, 
if she will do efficient and continuous public work, renounce 
marriage ? 

I am aware this is a very difficult question, and I do not 
want to assume for a moment the position either of prophet 
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or seer. I speak only as a woman who feels very strong sym- 
pathy with both these ambitions of womanhood. I am con- 
vinced, in the most absolute manner, that women will give up 
neither of them. 

The signs of the times are many. We have the disturbed 
literature of women writers ; the dissatisfaction of unmarried 
women workers, whose lives hang still patchy and scrappy, 
spite of energetic rational work and success ; the growing 
difficulty of housekeepers in procuring domestic servants, be- 
cause of the preference of girls for the wider interests and 
richer sociability of factory life ; and the half-comic, half-tragic 
revolt of married women, who continue as factory workers, 
even when obliged to pay away every week more than they 
earn as wages to other women who look after their homes 
and children. 

II. 

I turn now to the second part of my subject, which will 
be the more easily treated, after what I have already said. 

Women have to be regarded, we are I hope agreed, both as 
public servants and, at the same time, as members of a family. 
Individual women will, I trust, more and more live, when it 
suits them to do so, in an independent fashion, as unmarried 
men do. But the public work which women claim to do, and 
which society has a right to claim from them, must be so 
organized as not to interfere with or prevent family life, when 
women choose to live it. Family life, on the other hand, must 
be so organized as not to interfere with or prevent public work 
on the part of those concerned in it. At present such organi- 
zation seems almost Utopian. But I am convinced it is what 
we shall achieve. 

To-day a married woman has frequently the utmost diffi- 
culty in keeping in touch, even remotely, with current events 
and current thought. To take an active part in the making 
of those events and shaping of those thoughts is impossible 
to her. During so many, sometimes, as twenty of the best 
years of her life she is absorbed totally by the minutiae of 
family life. Many children exhaust her physically, mentally, 
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and morally. She is the most overworked, the most hope- 
lessly exploited, of all our social slaves. The marvellous 
and inexhaustible passion of motherhood has sustained her. 
But even this tenderest loveliness of nature has, by over- 
stimulation, turned into a curse. It has prevented such 
women from perceiving the true aspect of their condition, and 
it has tended to degrade motherhood itself. It has become 
too often a physical passion over the latest baby rather than 
a rational sympathy with and for the growing children. 
The tenderness and insight that can mother the growing 
spirits of her children is a nobler and more human thing, in a 
woman, than the trembling rapture with which she clasps the 
baby at her breast. We need both. The finer the woman 
the more she will be capable of both. But if motherhood is 
to grow adequate to growing humanity, the former must pre- 
ponderate in life over the latter. We shall do a service, then, 
to women, a service to motherhood, a service to family life, 
and a service to the community, if we protest against the 
cruel absorption of so long a period of a woman's life, and so 
large a portion of her strength, in child-bearing. 

Everybody knows that the excess which we permit in this 
matter is not merely prohibitive of the public work of the 
women in question, but is injurious in every way to family 
life. The woman is often incapable of even that every-day 
duty of upper servant of the household, which our present 
wasteful and individualistic domestic economy lays upon her, 
even in well-to-do middle-class homes. She cannot, by reason 
of her physical exhaustion, drag herself about to " see to 
things." Which of us has not seen bright, clever girls turned 
in a few years into irritable, dull women, who can talk of 
nothing but their own and their children's illnesses, or the 
delinquencies of their servants? What chance has such a 
victim of growing to be a " whole-human" ? What chance 
have her children of rational sympathy and intelligent care ? 
What chance has her husband of thinking of her with re- 
spect as his equal and companion ? What chance has he of 
being saved from the degradation of using her merely as 
the " point-of-entrance" of his children into life, or of falling 
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to the unspeakable depth of regarding her as the safest and 
most respectable means of personal gratification? These 
are terrible things to say. But it is more terrible that such 
things are. 

There is great need to speak out, and special need, as I think, 
for women to speak out. Family life is being attacked on all 
sides, and no wonder. Many women are revolting against 
marriage. It means bondage and degradation to them. Young 
people, girls and boys, are revolting against the tyranny of 
family ties. Men are found to challenge the whole thing as a 
worn-out institution, reverence for which is a mere superstition. 
And there is much in this that is true. Marriage does mean 
bondage and degradation to countless women to-day ; family 
life does tyrannize shamefully over many of its members ; the 
institution does need radical reform, and our attitude towards 
family life is superstitious, sceptical, cowardly, and unloving. 
We are so afraid to trust humanity that we have a superstitious 
dread of making any alterations in what we rightly feel to be 
a most fundamental relation. We are so dull with custom, so 
cowardly in face of convention, so unloving as men and women 
and parents and children, that we cannot think boldly and 
confer freely in the hope of bettering things. Each one thinks 
too exclusively of his or her own side in the question. We 
are so stupid and ignorant that we do not see that in an 
organic group the good of each is necessarily the good of all. 
So we go on. Chaos spreads, superstition deepens, and a kind 
of numbing despair is seizing on all those who care greatly 
but cannot see clearly. Do let us try to understand one 
another. Especially let the young grown-up men and women 
of to-day try to see each other's points of view. Do let us 
put away that false shame, which is a thing to be ashamed of, 
which prevents people discussing openly and gravely this most 
grave difficulty. 

As my contribution to that discussion I should like to sub- 
mit some definite proposals. 

It would be well, I think, that men and women should agree 
that a woman's child-bearing years should be very much 
reduced in number. It would be well that a longer period 
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were permitted her between the births of her children. It 
would be well that in the rearing and personal tending of the 
child the man should take some part as well as the woman. 
The cleavage of work which obtains between men and women, 
both in the family and in public life, however suitable it may 
have been for a by-gone time, is unworkable with the aspira- 
tions and needs of to-day. It would surely be a more manly 
and suitable thing for a man occasionally to amuse his own 
children for an hour, or even to put them to bed, while his 
wife went out to whatever work or amusement outside the 
family round she might desire, than that the man should 
always take the outside work and amusement and the woman 
should always see to the children. Family life would be 
sweeter and stronger, the sympathy and understanding would 
be finer and wider, if the wife were refreshed by the variety of 
the wholesome, wider interests which are her husband's inter- 
ests also, and if the husband were enlightened by the details 
of the care, labor, and tenderness necessary with the children. 
One does not very often hear a woman in any rank of life 
speak of " the brats" or " the kids," but the words are often 
on the lips of men through an astonishingly wide social area. 
However softened the terms are by their slang usage, they 
denote a spirit which we could well afford to lose. Respect 
for their children, as compared with fondness for them, and 
respect for the care of them as a serious and important 
part of women's work, would grow with the little interchange 
of civilities which I suggest. 

Besides, we want to arrange the home life so that it shall 
not debar women from public life. And just at present her 
husband is about the only person who can co-operate with a 
married woman towards this end. This will not be always so. 
Things will be easier for both men and women when family 
life is less isolated, when it is more simple, and arranged on 
a more co-operative basis. 

The family of the future will not, I trust, set itself down 
within four narrow walls and seek to be sufficient unto itself 
within them. We shall try, I hope, what co-operative dwell- 
ings can do. In such dwellings there might be suites of rooms, 
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larger and smaller, to suit the needs of single men and women, 
or of married people and their children. These suites would 
provide their inmates with the privacy of the present home, 
but would avoid the exclusiveness of the present-day flat. 
There would be a common drawing-room, a common dining- 
room, managed as such rooms are managed in a good hotel 
to-day. The service of the whole would be managed from a 
common centre, cutting off at one blow the greatest domestic 
worry of a modern woman's life, and encouraging the organizing 
of the work by skilled experts, which it needs. There might 
be a large, airy, sunny, common nursery, presided over by 
trained kindergarten nurses. The skilled education of the 
children might go on from the earliest years. Think of the 
superiority of such nurseries and such care over the nurseries 
and the care possible to the children of the vast majority, even, 
of the middle classes. Think of the fine common library there 
might be ; think of the fine solid building of good design ; 
think how a few commonly held works of art, of the first 
order, might replace the trumpery decorations of the present- 
day individualistically arrayed establishment ; think of the 
good and wholesome and well-cooked and varied food which 
might, at less cost, replace the burnt mutton-chops and muddy 
coffee of the suburban villa. 

When the boys and girls of a family grow up, each having 
been educated to the best possible advantage and each having 
been fitted to earn his or her own livelihood, each might move 
out to a private set of rooms in the same building (if their work 
admitted of their living there), thus securing that indepen- 
dence and privacy which young women need as much as young 
men, and which both need to ask from their families as much 
as from the public. Think of the bigger, wholesomer family 
feeling that would grow up in such a community. How men 
and women would grow up knowing each other with an inti- 
macy and freedom unknown to us. Think of the immense bene- 
fit to old people and to those who have the care of the aged. 
At present old people are often a very heavy tie and burden 
to their children. One sees at present often a middle-aged 
single woman who is a positive victim to an aged parent. 
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There is not money enough to provide extra care. There is 
a narrow feeling of family devotion which insists upon the 
daughter, however unsuitable she may be, taking the whole of 
attendance and care, which prevents her doing any other work, 
no matter how suitable she may be for that. In the kind of 
establishment I have been sketching, old people would enter- 
tain one another. They would, moreover, grow old with a so 
much wider social and public spirit, that they would prefer to 
be looked after by persons suited by temperament and train- 
ing, who were not of thei'r physical kin, than by their own 
flesh and blood, who had, perhaps, neither skill nor inclina- 
tion. Such a proposal does not look forward to lessening the 
restraints and dues of affection, but only to rationalizing and 
spiritualizing them. 

I have throughout my paper said nothing directly as to the 
economic independence of women. But in a society organized 
as I have indicated such independence would inevitably follow. 
When women's public and private activities are so ordered 
and so limited as not to hinder one another, when to marry 
does not mean to a woman to sink the whole of her personal 
life, the whole of her personal interests and activities, in the 
interests and activities of her husband and children, when the 
daughters of a family are no longer sacrificed wholesale to the 
sons and parents, when women may work at what they will 
and can, when they no longer undersell men and no longer 
suffer themselves to be underpaid, when a whole life is not 
signed away irretrievably by a marriage ceremony, then the 
economic independence of women will be possible, but not till 
then ; then love will cease to be bought and sold, but not till 
then ; then, for the first time, woman will possess herself; then, 
for the first time, she can devote herself, as a free human 
being, to the service of her family and to the service of the 

community. 

Mary S. Gilliland. 
London. 



